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At the suggestion of a friend, but in perfect accord- 
ance with our own views, we this day commence the 
re-publication of the following pamphlet, which we 
shall continue from time totime, till completed. Al- 
though not designed particularly for this section of the 
Union, it is, for the most part, as well adapted to New 
England as to New York ; and we think its contents 
-cannot fail to be interesting to that class in the com- 
munity, who have most leisure to read, and may be 
expected to derive most profit from reading. Writings 
like the following have atendency to make the most 
useful pursuits the most fashionable, and may perhaps 
turn the attention of many young men oi iamily and 
fortune to almost the only honorable vocation, which 
js not already thronged and crowded to a degree which 
leaves but little chance of success to new competitors. 
Considerations on the necessity of establishing an 

Agricultural College, and having more of the 

children of wealthy citizens educated for the 

profession of farming. Albany: Websters & 

Skinners, pp. 42. 

The purpose of the following observations is 
to recommend an institution for the education 
of agriculiurists, or, in more familiar language, 
to teach the business of farming. 

The necessity of such an institution is the 
first thing that will be required to be shewn 
before advocates for it can be expected, and 
this I think will appear in a convincing manner 
from the following considerations, 

There are now thousands of wealthy citizens 
in this state who do not know what to do with 
their sons. In the first place, without any de- 
terminate object in view, they give them a lib- 
eral education, or rather, they send them for 
four years to a college to obtain the reputation 
of having a graduate’s diploma, and so much 
instruction in the dead languages and the ord.- 
nary sciences as they are compelled or dispo- 
sed to attend to; after that there are only three 
professions from which ordinarily they are to 
chouse their means of living and rising into 
consequence—law, physic, and divinity ; but se 
great are the numbers of young gentlemen des- 
tined for those professions, that their prospects 
are truly dismal ; but what other provision can 
their fathers make for them? ‘Turn them to 
some mechanic employment ? that is consider- 
ed too degrading—To manufacturing ? it has 
been tried and proved ruinovs—To mercantile 

business ? that too is overstocked—To the arm) 
or navy ? there is little room there, and many 
reasons against it—To farming ? nothing, it is 
said, can be made by it. 

In most Eurepean countries, the manufactur- 
ing department affords a vast opening for res- 
pectable enterprise, and gives employment to 
millions. Its business can scarcely be overdone. 
In it are found some of the most important and 
influential men of the nation to which they be- 
long. In respectibility, wealth ‘and usefulness, 
few in other departments excel them. Hither 
then, without offence to the most fastidious 
pride, may the offspring of families of every 
rank be directed for employment. To us this 
department may in some sense be said to be 
absolutely shut, a circumstance which most ma- 


’ 





terially narrows the field of profitable and hon-! 
orable pursuit. With us so few are the chan-, 
nels of what is esteemed exclusively reputable 
business, by the proud classes of society, that aj 
multitude, too great for their capacities, rushes | 
into them at once. Happily for the agricultural | 
department, it has, among all the capricious and | 
absurd modifications and revolutions of nations, | 
remained exempt from dishonorable imputa- | 
tion ; but still it is guarded by a terrific phan-| 
tom, which threatens obscurity and poverty to, 
those who shall attempt to enter it, still repeat- 
ing, that by farming nothing is to be made. 

That nothing is to be made by farming, how- | 
ever, is an opinion easy to be refuted, and that | 
will presently be done; in the mean while, 
some further preliminary observations are to be 
made. 

There are no entailed estates in our country: 
and there are very few, how 2ver enormous, that 
may not be dissipated by the immediate descen- 
dants of those who have acquired them. It may 
therefore be said, with little qualification, that 
every person, whatever may be his patrimony, 
must calculate on being the arbiter of his own 
fortune, .As many young men are now brought 
up in opulent families, the inevitable conse- 
quence will be that they, excepting such as may 
fortunately escape the effects of their education, 
must eventually sink out of sight from the re- 
spectable part of the community. In the mean 
time the descendants of the industrious mechan- 
ics, following the lessons and examples of their 
fathers, together with those extraordinary gen 
iuses, that not unfrequently rise from the man 
sions of obscurity, will by their nitive power: 
and uusubduable energies, mount to ithe highes: 
eminences, command the wealth, and rule the 
destinies of their country. It is melancholy to 
look back and see how many families of hig! 
repute, have, merely by fostering a despicable. 
inert, family pride, and disdaining such occupa- 
ons for their children as were only suited to 
their talents, and abandoning them to their way- 
ward inclinations, become exterminated from the 
ranks in which they formerly stood. And it is 
pitiabie, truly pitiable, to see, as any one in 
every section of the country may see, by look- 
ing not far behind him, a family raised to opu- 
lence and character by the genius, enterprise, 
and industry of its head, exhibiting, from th: 
same Cause, sure and dismal presages of its spee- 
dily submerging far below the level of its pri- 
sent stand in society——Who cannot point t 
some such in which not one of its branches can 
be selected with the least prospect of a surv: 
ving reputation distinguished from that of the 
common mass of mankind, after the head of «| 
shail have ceased to uphold it ? And how is this 
to be «counted for? By that same pernicious 
pride and most culpable tenderness, which for- 
bid persons, elevated by their circumstances 
but a little above the common level, to subject 
their children to that severe discipline which is 
indispensably necessary to prepare them for 
such callings, no matter which, as are indicated 
by their capacities and the natural bent of their 
dispositions. Such persons do to their sons the 





office of the angel of paradise, in guarding, a- 


—— 
gainst their entrance, the only place where hap 
piness for them is to be found. Nor can it es- 
cape observation, that to the neglect of early 
and systematic religious and moral instruction, 
can evidently be traced the annihilation of fami- 
lies once holding conspicuous stations in the 
community. 

It may here be proper also to make some re 
marks on the notion which is generally enter- 
tained of the hardships, sometimes called crue}- 
ties, of discipline. ‘lhe discipline of young per- 
sons is nothing more than compelling them to 
do what they ought to do, and mst do, to escape 
a comparatively ignominious life, but what they 
are naturally unwilling to do, and by proper 
means to impress on them the habit of doing it. 
This in the operation may not be pleasant to 
the patient, but the habit once induced will be- 
come the source of his greatest enjoyments.— 
As some confirmation of the truth of this re- 
mark, | have heard persons, who had in their 
earlier age passed through a course of the se- 
verest discipline, animadvert on it with the 
highest satisfaction ; and with recollections of 
gratitude to their once cousidered cruel, mas- 
iers, ascribe to it all the consequence they had 
acquired in life. Onthe contrary, { have heard 
bitter upbraidings from those who have in after 
iife wolully experienced the effect of its not 
having been enforced by those who had the 
control of them in the days of their infancy and 
youth. 

I believe every reader of this will, from his 
own experience, be ready to testify to the just- 
ness of this remark. For myself I can truly say, 
that there is no hardship which I have sutlered 
{o prepare me for the duties of life, nor any 
which | have endured in the prosecution of 
them, which I new regret. If I have any one 
thing more than others to regret, in my recol- 
lections of the past, it is, that stronger injunc- 
tions have not been entorced, or that a greater 
seli-control, and a course of more scrupulous 
and assiduous performance of duties have not 
been assumed. The pains of additional labor 
would have been abundantly compensated by 
the feelings of self-applause, which a retrospec- 
tion would afford, and the satisfaction yielded 
by a consciousness of powers better matured for 
actions more extensively useful. 

Onthis topic I will make one other remark 
which, as to its importance and truth, [ recom- 
mend to the serious and deliberate consideration 
of those wealthy parents, whose anxieties to pro- 
vide for the happiness of their children, render 
them incapable of attending to the plainest dic- 
tates of reason and the most impressive lessons 
of experience. 

A youth supplied with cash to the amount of 
his wishes, to be employed for his pleasures in 
“uch ways as his undisciplined inclinations may 
lead him into, and which will most probably be 
0 dissipated company, gambling houses, and the 
resort of obscenity and intemperance, will enjoy 
much less real happiness than an apprentice un- 
der the strictest master of a mechanic art. Be- 
sides, such a youth must expect ultimately to tind 
the apprentice of the mechanic, and many a iar- 
mer’s son, infinitely his superior in the estimation 
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comforts; and if he has any reflection, he will 
look back with bitter but unavailing regret on the 
cruel indulgence of his parents. Better for him 
would it have been if he had been the offspring 
of poverty, or, as is sometimes the melancholy 
tact, better that he never had been born. But 
should he, by a happy constitution, or a fortu- 
nate concurrence of circumstances, be kept from 
the paths of dishonor and vice, still the chance 
is great that his pursuits will be after frivolous 
objects, and that his character through life will 
be marked with the stamp of insignificance. 
To sucha doom do many of our most wealthy 
and respectable citizens deliberately devote 
their oilspring. Cruel parents! Neglecting to 
bring up a sou to any. buisness, trade or profes- 
sion, whatever may be the rank or condition 
of the parent, is a crime of the deepest die—it 
is next to murder—lIt is the same thing as cut- 
ting off from society one of its members, whose 
usefulness, ifadue discharge of parental duty 
uad not been omitted, might have been eminent- 
ly great—It is more—lt is letting loose on soci- 
ety one, who, as he has not been taught to do 
any thing useful, must of necessity do mischief, 
ior inaction is unnatural. If his constitutional 
powers, temper and disposition happen fortun- 
ately to be feeble, mild and spiritless, he may 
be comparatively harmless. But the greater 
his powers, the more ardent his temper, the 
more perverse his disposition, and the more in- 
flated his pride. and these commonly go together, 
the greater is the evil to be apprehended from 
him—It is a parent’s devoting his child to that 
unhappy existence, which is the incvitable lot of 
all who are not put into the road of useful em- 
ployment, and often it happens that it is also 
consigning him te ignomny, coupled with every 
calamity of life in its most terrible form—It is a 
crime of the worst kind against the community 
—It is one of the most cruel curses that a fa- 
ther can inflict on a son.* 

Let the biographies of eminent men be con- 
sulted, and it will be seen, that, superadded to 
the ordinary severities of their instructers or 
masiers, their distinction is to he chiefly ascrib- 
ed to self-unposed severities, deliberately adopt- 
ed and perseveringly observed, till they have 
rivitted the habits that gave the complexion of 
their fortunes and determined their destinies. 
Such men have in their education aud subse- 
quent pursuits submitted themselves to priva- 
tions and toils compared with which the ap- 
prenticeship and labors of the most active far- 
mer may be said to be but of trifling amount. 
Without such self-imposed d:scipline, Franklin 
would not have risen abeve the standing of an 
ordinary printer. Washington, whose name is 
encircled with a halo of glory unparalleled a- 
mong mortals, would have been confounded 
with the common planters of Virginia, had he 
not, from early life, subjected himself to a uni- 
form series of labors and sufferings, both of body 
and mind, of which the most industrious farmer 
or mechanic cannot form an adequate idea. It 
is nevertheless true, however, that the innate 
greatness of such men gives them a sublimity 
of feeliag that makes their labors and sufferings 


* The author has been informed, that in a town in 
this state, not as populous as Albany now is, and not 
less heathful, out ef forty young men of the most re- 
spectable families who had reached the age of manhood 
and who had not been educated for any,profession, not 
one sarvived his fortieth year. 





comparatively light. And so will it be with all 
who undertake a profession with that exalted 
enthusiasm which is not to be daunted, nor 
chilied for a moment, by prospects of the great- 
est obstacles, but, ever confident of victory, will 
encounter them with the utmost promptitude 
and alacrity, however formidable and appalling 
their character or appearances may be. 

The chief difference between the noble and 
ignoble of the human race is this: The one, 
after having obtained a distinct view of his du- 
ties, and the necessary means for attaining a 
noble end, prescribes to himself a conduct for 
accomplishing his purposes from which he will 
never deviate, whatever may be the tempta- 
tions or discouragemenns to induce him to re- 
linquish it or to relax in his efforts. ‘The other 
will, on the appearance of every little difficulty, 
shrink into himself like a snail, or sink into a 
helpless state of despondency. 

Read the choice of Hercules when addressed 
by Fame and Pleasure, personified as deities. 
Had he been intimidated by the labors which 
the first required of him, or accepted, like many 
an unfortunate youth of our times, of the prom- 
ised dalliances of the other, instead of obtaining 
an immortal fame, he would have sunk, a mis- 
erable, debauched, effeminate wretch, into the 
gulf of oblivion. 

Nothing is more idle or preposterous than 
the notion that success or celebrity, in any 
sphere, can be obtained without great exertion 
and intense application. Reason, at the first 
glance, pronounces it foolish; and every day’s 
observation shows it to be false; and yet it 
seems, some parents think that their sons will 
make something without any labor to qualify 
them for it, and as a consequence, their sons 
dream of distinctions without an effort to atiain 
them. They expect to glide smoothly down 
stream on the credit of a family name or a 
family’s riches, or possibly on the reputation of 
a superior genius, without the necessity of com- 
batting contrary winds and currents, into a port 
where accumulations of wealth and honor await 
them. Miserable dreams! fatal delusions! No: 
young men must have it impressed on them, as 
an undeniable self-evident proposition, that they 
must work, and work hard both in qualifying 
themselves for the business of their profession, 
whatever that may be, and in conducting it af- 
terwards, if they have any ambition to be seen 
in the ranks of honorable men; and that all their 
powers must be strenuously, systematically and 
perseveringly exerted, if they aim at any 
thing like superiority. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY AND 
JOURNAL, FOR JUNE.* 
(Continued from p. 22.) 
The next article which merits particular at- 


tention, is by J. Lowell, Esq. on the culture of 


Sea Kale, (Crambe Maritima,) and of the Salsa- 
fy, or Oyster Plant, (Tragopogon.) 

Mr. Lowell says these plants were introduced 
some years since, but their use has not become 


* Some persons may, perhaps, think it needless for 
us to quote largely from a publication which is in the 
hands of many of our readers. But, we beg leave to 
observe that the greater part of our subscribers do not 
take and have no chance to peruse the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Repository. We are more solicitous to 
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common in this country, although they are beth 
favorites at European tables. 


* The Sea Kale is a plant of recent intro- 
duction in Europe. Perhaps its culture cannot 
be traced back beyond forty years. It is a na- 
tive of the sea coast of the Southern parts of 
England, where it is found growing in sea land. 

“ It is very hardy—grows in any tolerable 
soil—is perennial, and costs not half the labor 
bestowed on asparagus. It may be raised from 
the seed or from the root, and fifty plants, oc- 
cupying a very small space, will supply a single 
family. In its taste it resembles the Cauliflower. 
The only labor it requires is to cover it with 
sand, or earth, or with pots, or boxes in March, 
so as to exclude the light, and to blanch it, or 
make it white. If not blanched it is neither so 
beautiful to the eye, or so tender, or so delicate 
to the taste as if blanched. It should be thor- 
oughly boiled, and it is better if boiled in milk 
and water.. It should be served up like Cauli- 
flowers, with melted butter. It comes in at a 
season in which our vegetables in this country 
are very deficient. 

‘If in England and France, where it has to 
compare at the same table with green peas and 
spinach, it is admired as a luxury, can it be 
possible that it will not eventually succeed with 
us ? We shall be happy to furnish seeds of it to 
any persons who may be disposed to introduce 
a” 

“Ifin older countries, with milder and short- 
er winters, in which they give you green vege- 
tables nine months in the year, they value such 
a plant as the Sea Kale, it must be of greater 
value to us, whose soil is bound in frost from 
the 10th of November to the first of April, and 
sterile till the first of May.” 

“It requires no manure as the Asparagus 
does. It isindeed injured by it, and if our far- 
mers inthe interior had a patch of it in their 
gardens, they would have an earlier succulent 
vegetable to eat with their salted provisions, 
than any other they could raise.” 


Hills British Herbal remarks that, “ The 
people about the sea coasts boil the Crambe 
Maritima,in the way of savoys and cabbages, 
and the like; and it is very well tasted and 
perfectly wholesome. This had led some to 
take it into their gardens, and it is preferred to 
most other kinds at table.” 

“ The Salsafy, or Oyster Plant,” Mr. Lowell 
continues, * is another vegetable of easy pro- 
duction, and universally eaten, when introduced 
to the table. I know no one vegetable which 
is more esteemed. 

“ It resembles a small parsnip in its appear- 
ance. It is raised annually from seeds, and as 
easily, requiring no more care than the carrot. 
it bears a tolerable crop. In Europe it is eaten 
both boiled and fried. In this country it is par- 
boiled, and then fried either in batter, or with- 
out. It forms an admirable garnish for boiled 


publish wseful than original matter ; and surely the 
circulation of any article which promises advantage to 
the public ought not to be limited to the publication in 
which it makes its first appearance. In England if a 
useful article is published in any one of the many scien- 
tific periodical works with which the country abounds, 





it is copied into all the rest. Fach paper has generally 
ja share of matter, written for that particular paper, but 

the greater part of its contents is selected from other 
| cotemporary publications. 
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fowls or turkies. In its taste, it so strongly re- 
sembles the oyster, that when sliced, and fried 
in batter, it can scarcely be distinguished from 
it. If our gardeners would introduce it into 
the market, and our citizens once try it, there 
would be no danger of its ever failing hereafter 
to be raised. It is in eating from November to 
May, precisely the period in which our vegeta- 
ble market is most deficient in variety.””* 

Mr. Lowell, in this article, states his confi- 
dence in the success of the attempts which are 
making to naturalize the Sweet Potatoe in New 
England, and says, 

‘¢ We are confident they will be regularly for 
sale in Boston market, from this time forward. 
We have had experience this spring of their 
hardihood. They encountered a severe frost 
on the sixth of May, after having been trans- 
planted from a hot bed, where they were made 
paternally tender. They were cut down by the 
frost, but have started again more freely than 
common potatoes. They are now one month 
earlier, than any we ever raised, and we feel 
no doubt that they will produce an abundant 
crop, and those which will not sell, will furnish 
the best possible food for pigs, for cows, and 
poultry. This is no speculative theory, but the 
result of four years constant observations and 
experiment. We have no idea of its being an 
object of general culture, but it will, and must 
form a part of the cultivation for the market, and 
of gentlemen, who feel a taste for horticulture.” 

The next articles are long, and relate entire- 
ly to Horticulture. The writer in an introduc- 
tion to *“¢ Extracts from the Horticultural T'rans- 
actions,” complains that 

“* We are utterly destitute, in New England, 
of nurseries for fruit trees on an extensive scale. 
We have no cultivators on whom we.can call 
for a supply of the most common plants of the 
smaller fruits, such as strawberries, gooseber- 
ries, raspberries of the superior kinds—we have 
no place to which we can go for plants to orna- 
ment our grounds—we have not a single seeds- 
man, who can always furnish us with good seeds 
of annual flowers on which we can place a re- 
liance. These are trifling evils compared to 
the want of bread, but when we are filled with 
abundance, we look round for something to grat- 
ify our tastes.” 

“ Let those, who please, laugh at the absurd- 





*Rees’ Cyclopedia observes, in substance, that the 
stalks of the Tragopogon, or Salsafie ‘“‘ may be cut in 
the spring, when they are four or five inches high, and 
dressed like asparagus, in which way they eat very 
tender and well ;” and gives the following 

“* Method of Culture.—The seed should be sown in 
the spring, in an open situation to remain, either broad- 
cast and raked in, or in shallow drills eight or nine in- 
ches asunder, scattering the seeds thinly, and covering 
them half an inch deep ; and when the plants are come 
up two or three inches in height, they should be thin- 
ned and weeded by hand or the hoe, leaving them 
eight or ten inches asunder, repeating as required, dur- 
ing the summer, which is all the culture they require, 
and they will have large roots by the autumn, as early 
as September or October, when they may be begun 
taking up for use ; and in November, when the leaves 
begin to decay, a quantity should be preserved in sand 
for use, when those in the ground cannot be got up. 

“* In the spring, when those remaining in the ground 
begin to shoot, the shoots, when a few inches high, 
may be cut for use, which, when quite young and ten- 
der, on being boiled are excellent eating. The roots 
are brought to market in bunches during the autumnal 


and winter seasons.” 


ity of talking seriously of the importance of rais-|and the requsite arrangements made for the 
ing ornamental trees, shrubs, and herbaceous occasion. ; 
flowering plants; let them ridicule the zeal,; A Procession will be formed immediately af 
which would furnish us with all the varieties of | ter the Ploughing Match, of the Officers and 
fruits, which grow from Palestine to Archangel, | Members of the Society and of invited strangers, 
which would supply our tables with lettuce in ,and proceed to the South Mecting-house, where 
February, and green peas in March, yet there | Prayers wil! be offered by the Chaplain of the 
are few of these laughing gentlemen who would | day, and an Address will be delivered by a Mem 
not gladly see and taste these rarities, and they | ber of the Board of Trustees. 

must be had, and will be had in spite of ridicule.| ‘The Pens of the Cattle wiil be erected on 
They are in truth as rational sources of pleas- the Common, near the Meeting-house. 

ure, and as just objects of pride and display as) The Procession will be conducted from the 
a fine carriage, or superb dresses. They in| Meeting-lonse, into the area between the ran 
truth, give more general pleasure ; for while! ges of Pens, for the examination of the Animals 
the coach and the muslin robe are chiefly grati-| The trial of Working Oxen will follow the 
fying to the owner, those who cannot aflord| examination of the Stock. 

either the one or the other, can feel, and often} ‘The Examination of Manufactures will be af 
do feel, more exquisitely, the pleasures derived | tended to 7» privete, by the Committee appoint 
from the display of the beauties of flowers, or|ed to that duty on Tuesday the 24th of Septem 
the taste of the delicious fruits ofnature, ‘The} ber, and the artic!es must be entered with the 
cultivator then of fruits and flowers is much less! Recording Secretary, and delivered to the per 
selfish. Their sweets are not produced for him | son appointed to receive them before 11 o'clock 
alone. He can derive little pleasure from (of the forenoon of that day. ‘These articles, 
them, but by their distribution.” together with whetever is curions or wonderful % 


. { . . . , . . . 
* To shew the utter incompetency of our owa| fabric, or in the product of the Earth, will be 


nurseries (if the few we have can be dignified | publicly crhibited in the Rooms of the Society 
with the name,) I willsimply state the fact, that | from 9 o’clock, A. M. until 5 o’clock, P. M. of the 
one hundred roots of strawberries, all of which} 25th. The citizens of the county are respect 
were nearly dead, sold at the late sale at auction fully and earnestly solicited to contribute to the 
at a greater price than fine plants of approved |interest in the Exhibition, by sending to thr 
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sorts, would be sold for in England, and that 
raspberry plants sold at such a price, as would 
have given me six hundred dollars, had I chosen 
to break up my raspberry plantation and send 
the plants to auction; and [ could have guaran- 
teed better plants and better sorts than any which 
could be expected in a promiscuous importation 
and as good as can be found in Europe. This 
shews the demand and the inadequacy of supply.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











WORCESTER COUNTY 


CATTLE SHOW, EXHIBITION OF MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND PLOUGHING MATCH, 


At Worcester, on Wednesday, September 25, 1822. 


The Committee of Arrangements, appointed 
by the Trustees of the Worcester County Ag- 
ricultural Society, give notice, that in the dis- 
charge of their duty, every accommodation will 
be afforded to the citizens of the county and the 
public, which this interesting occasion may de- 
mand. From communications which have been 
made to them, they have the pleasure of antici- 
pating amore excellent Show of Cattle and a 
finer Exhibition of Manufactured Articles than 
in any preceding year, and they doubt not of the 
best endeavors of the industrious, spirited and 
prosperous inhabitants of this extensive, popu- 
lous and rich county, to render the day most 
highly creditableto their exertions, and emi- 
nently gratitying to the numerous and distin- 
guished strangers, who may honor it by their 
attendance. 

The Ploughing Match will lead in the exer- 
cises of the day. The Teams must be on the 
Field, prepared to start at 9 o’clock, A. M. pre- 
cisely. By the rules of the Trustees, “ those 
persons who design to become competitors, 
must give notice in writing to the Recording 
Secretary, on or before the 15th of September 
next, that suitable ground may be obtained, the 
proper number of lots measured and marked out, 


| Rooms any article in their possession, which 
jmay be worthy of observation, although it may 
not be of the description advertised for Premi- 
um. The most faithful attention will be paid to 
preserve every thing from injury, and to re- 
store the property to the respective owners. 
The Rooms for the Exhibition, are furnished 
to the use of the Society by the liberality of Ma 
jor Flagg, and are the same which were used 
the last year. 

The Funds of the Society will not admit ot 
|further gratuities for the Exhibition of Teams 
|of Cattle from the neighboring towns, but the 
| Committee trust in the public spirit of their fel- 
low citizens that the high gratification afforded 
| by the fine display made by the good yeomanry 
|of Sutton and Shrewsbury, the two last y¥ars, 
| will be renewed at the approaching Cattle Show, 
| by similar Exhibitions from those and other con- 
veniently situated towns of the county. 

The respective Committees of Premiums will 
make their Reports, and the Premiums will be 
awarded in the Meeting-house, at five o'clock, 
P. M. 

Marshals are appointed, and willbe under 
oath, to enforce the Rules and Regulations ot 
the Trustees, and to preserve good order on the 
occasion. 

God speed the plough, and give success to the 
Spindle, the Shuttle, and the Loom! 

Levi Lincoiy, ) 
Treopnitus WHEELER, | Committee 
Oxtver Fiske, . of 
THomas CHAMBERLAIN, Arrangements 
Natuan Howse, 

Worcester, Aug. 28, 1822. 


Mr. Isaiah J. Hendrix, of Bennington, (Vt.) 
has lately invented, and obtained a patent for an 
instrument called te Delineator, to be used in 
the cutting of garments. Being fitted for the 
fashion required, it shows with precision all the 
points necessary to be found in cutting for any 
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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO 


AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


LIQUID MANURE. 

Mr. Robert Smith, President of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, gives the following ac- 
count (which is taken from the American Far- 
mer) of the arrangements he has made for the 
preservation and application of the liquid ma- 
nure, yielded by his stables and barn yard at 
Orange, two miles from the city of Baltimore. 

“ The yard is situated to the south of the 
barn; on its east and west side are built cow- 
stables, which extend almost the whole length 
of the yard. In these stables, well ventilated, 
are several ranges of cattle standing in separate 
stalls, and each secured by a chain and halter. 
At the tails of each range of cows, there is a 
drain, made of strong planks fourteen inches 
wide, and twelve inches deep, and so fixed as 
to receive all their dung and urine. ‘These 
several drains have a sufficient declivity to car- 
ry all fluid matter to their southera termina- 
tions, where they intersect similar drains, which 
conyey all their liquid manure into a cistern 
fifty feet long, six feet wide and six feet deep. 
This cistern is so placed and constructed as to 
receiye not only the urine of the stables, but 
also all the liquid matter of the farm yard. In 
it there is a pump by means of which fts con- 
tents are pumped into a large hogshead fixed 
on a pair of wheels drawn by oxen. To the 
end of this hogshead is attached a box, pierced 
with holes, into which this liquid matter flows 
through a spigot and faucet, and is then sprink- 
led over the ground as the oxen move forward. 
Before these drains had been made, the stables, 
notwithstanding the greatest exertions of two 
pains-taking men, were so wet and dirty that 
the cattle could not be kept free from filth. 
But since they have been made, the stables 
have been dry and clean, so as to be comforta- 
ble to the cows, and agreeable to the milkers. 
But this is not all. One man has now so little 
difficulty in cleaning the stables that he has 
time enough for the currying of all the cows in 
the most perfect manner. At the time of laying 
these drains, | was somewhat apprehensive 
that they would prove too deep; but experi- 
ence has shewn, that they have the recommen- 
dation of convenience as well as of cleanliness. 
Were they but five or six inches deep the cattle 
would often stand with their hind feet in them, 
and in such case the advantages of the drains 
would be but partially obtained. 

“In the middle of the farm-yard is a large 
trough supplied with water for the stock from 
a hydrant. This water is conveyed in pipes 
under ground from the milk house. A line of 
these pipes I am about laying soas to havea 
hydrant atthe upper end of every drain to fur- 
nish water for the washing of the stables. All 
the water employed in this operation, carrying 
with it the dirt of the stables, will flow down 
the drain into the cistern to the no inconsidera- 
ble increace of its invaluable contents. 

“ The urine in the cistern contains not only 
its own constituent fertilizing properties, but it 
is also highly impregnated with certain portions 
of the dung with which it had been mixed and 
among which it had flowed. The beneficial 
effects of this species of manure are practically 
known to all farmers. And Sir Humphrey Davy 
and other chemists have assured us that urine 





ments of vegetables, The highly celebrated 
author of the Code of Agriculture, has, more- 
over, stated that Mr. Harvey, of Glasgow, by 
using cow urine has cut grass six times in a 
season, and that the average of each cutting 
was fifteen inches in length.” 

Should the farmer think that drains, of the 
above description, would be too expensive, 
he may obtain some practical hints from the 
following observations by Sir Humphrey Davy. 


“‘ When dung is to be preserved for any time, 
the situation in which it is kept is of impor- 
tance. Is should, if possible, be defended from 
the sun. ‘To preserve it under sheds would be 
of great use ; or to make the site of a dunghill 
on the north side of a wall or building. The 
floor, or place, on which the dung is heaped, 
should, if possible, be paved with flat stones ; 
and there should be a little inclination from 
each side towards the centre, in which there 
should be drains connected with a small well, 
or cistern, furnished with a pump, by which 
any fluid matter may be collected for the use 
of the land. It too often happens that a dense 
mucilaginous and extractive fluid is suffered to 
drain away from the dunghill so as to be en- 
tirely lost to the farm.” 

The Complete Grazier says that “* Urine or 
the liquor of farm-yards, is a fluid capable of 
being employed with great benefit both on 
meadow (mowing lands) and arable land, which 
renders them uncommonly fertile. It should be 
used as fresh as possible, as the soluble animal 
matter it contains is destroyed by putrefaction ; 
and if not mixed with solid matter should be 
diluted with water, as, when pure, it contains 
too much animal matter to form a proper fluid 
nourishment for absorption by the roots of plants. 

“In order to make the most of this valuable 
manure it should be carried to the mowing land 
or pasture intended to be watered in dry weath- 
er, as the farm yard liquor in the reservoirs is 
at that time strongly impregnated with salts, 
which may be known by its deep brown tinge. 
Thus the reservoirs, or ponds, appropriated for 
its reception, may be constantly kept in a state 
of readiness for that purpose; while the land 
may be watered or sprinkled as often as the 
operation may be necessary. 

“ An interesting account of an economical 
mode of collecting and applying the urine of 
cattle as a manure to land, has been communi- 
cated in No. XLIX, of the Farmer’s Magazine, 
by an intelligent farmer, Mr. Charles Alexan- 
der, in the vicinity of Peebles. His farm build- 
ings are so disposed, that the urine of all the 
stalls is conveyed by trunks into a dung pit; 
and the dung is Jaid in a place appropriated for 
that use, instead of being thrown into the mid- 
dle of the yard, according to the usual practice. 
The dung pit is twelve yards square, and four 
feet deep, and is filled with mould previously 
carried into it, for the purpose of being impreg- 
nated with the urine and moisture from the 
dung. This pit produces about 288 cart-loads, 
forty of which are sufficient for an acre. .The 
dung itself is laid on the land in the common 
way ; but the compost, made by the urine, &c. 
with the mould, is spread on the surface after 
ploughing, and is merely harrowed in.” 


NEW APPLICATION OF PLASTER OF PARIS. 
A correspondent to the American Farmer 





contains in a state of solution the essential ele- 


plastering clover largely at the time of turning’ 
it down, and preparing for a wheat crop, is by 
far the most advantageous to the crop, and 
much preferable to turning in the clover in the 
usual way and plastering on the surface. He 
states that “ the action of the plaster, thus ex- 
cluded from atmospheric air, upon the clover, 
covered over, is instantaneous, and the putridity 
is so certain as to cause considerable gas, which 
in its passage through the clod, impregnates it 
with all its manuring qualities, and the root of 
the plant shoots down and feeds on a bed of 
manure.” 


ON THE FORMATION OF MORTAR. 
Extract from an Essay of James Anderson, L.L.p. F.R.S. 

“The best modern mortar I ever saw, was 
made of lime that | myself had analyzed, and 
found it contained eleven parts of sand to one 
of lime.—To this there was added between 
twice and thrice its whole bulk of sand by imea- 
sure, which may be allowed to have been at 
least three times its quantity by weight. 

“ Now supposing that every particle of that 
lime had been so perfectly calcined as to be in 
a caustic state, there could not be less than 
forty sever. parts of sand to one of lime. The 
reader may allow what he pleases for the un- 
caustic part of the lime, and make his calcula- 
tion accordingly. But it is hardly possible to 
suppose, that above one hundredth part of this 
mass, independent of the water, consisted of 
pure caustic calcareous earth. 

** But whatever was the exact proportion of 
caustic lime, the mortar was made of these ma- 
terials in proportions expressed, and was em- 
ployed for pinning the outside joints of the 
stone wall of a house situated in a tempestuous 
climate, and exposed to every blast. It is now 
about fourteen years since it was finished, and 
I do not believe there has fallen to the ground, 
in all that time, one pound weight of the 
mortar.* 

** Had this mortar been employed in building 
a thick wall, where it would have been suffered 
to dry slow enough, there seems to be little 
reason to doubt but it would in time have be- 
come as firm as the stones of the wall itself. 

‘“‘ From these considerations we may clearly 
see, that it is impossible to prescribe any de- 
terminate proportion of sand to lime, as that 
must vary according to the nature of the lime, 
and other incidental circumstances, which it 
would be tiresome to enumerate, and which 
would form an infinity of exceptions to any 
general rule. 

* But it would seem, we might safely infer, 
that the moderns in general, rather err in giy- 
ing too little sand, than in giving too much. 

* It deserves, however, to be remarked, that 
the sand, when naturally in the lime-stone, is 
more intimately blended with the lime than 
can possibly be ever effected by any mechani- 
cal operation—so that it would be in vain to 
hope to make good mortar artificially from pure 
lime, with such a small proportion of caustic 
calcareous matter, as may sometimes be effect- 
ed when the lime naturally contains a very 
large proportion of sand. But there seems to 
be no doubt that if a much larger proportion of 


*In a note toa second edition of this work is the 
following addition :—‘* After seven years longer trial, 
the mortal still proves good and firm, and exhibits no 





says that he has ascertained by experiment that 


appearance of ever falling.” 
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sand were employed, and if that were more 
carefully blended, and expeditiously worked, 
thanis common, the mortar would be much 
more perfect than usual in modern times. 

‘6 This I have tried experimentally, with the 
desired success.” 
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Messrs. Editors, 


which I have obtained by reading some late 
writers upon the subjects to which they re- 
late, will be of any public utility, you are at 
liberty to insert them in your valuable Jour- 
nal. J. B. BROWN. 


A knowledge of the diseases of animals in gen- 
eral, cannot be inferred froma knowledge of 
the diseases of any one particular species of an- 
imals. 

Thus he who isacquainted with the diseases 
of the horse, would not from that circumstance 
be able to prescribe correctly for the diseases 
ot quadrupeds generally. The anatomy and 
physiology of animals differ. For example, the 
dog has no insenible perspiration. The mouth 
of the horse performs but one office, that of 
conveying food to the stomach. It conveys 
nothing to the jungsor fromthem. It has noth- 
ing to do with the modulation of his voice, as in 
most quadrupeds and in man. The passages to 
the lungs and to the stomach in the horse, are 
distinct. 

The horse unlike most other quadrupeds has 
no gall-bladder, notwithstanding a work which 
has been through twelve editions, and one at 
least in this country, (Taplin’s Farriery) gives a 
particular description of the diseases of the gall- 
bladder, and the symptoms of those diseases. 

It has been stated above, that the anatomy 
and physiology of animals differ, so also do their 
diseases. 

The horse is not subject to fever, i. e. he has 
no simple, idiopathic fever, no cold, hot and 
sweating stage,-as man has. The feverish ac- 
tion, which the heart and arteries of the horse 
sometimes assume is sympathetic, and is always 
preceded by some local affection. It is a dis- 
ease of irritation. 

The eyes of the horse are subject to a spe- 
cies of cataract, that affects no other animal. It 
arises from a constitutional disease, brought on 
by bad stabling. It is never produced by local in- 
jury. This species of cataract commences with 
an inflammation of the conjectiva, without any 
apparent cause. Local applications have no ef- 
fect in removing it. The only rational method 
of treating it is to remove, if possible, the con- 
stitutional disease and improve the health and 
condition of the animal. 

Oxen and cows have the disease called bots in 
their skin, but in the horse this disease (if it may 
be so called) is confined to the stomach. 

Farcy and glanders, I believe, are diseases 
peculiar to the horse. I know of no other ani- 
mal subject to them. They are contagious dis- 
eases, but may be produced without contagion, 
by bad stabling. “The poisonous matter of farcy 
will produce glanders, and vice versa. Farcy is 
now ascertained to be a disease of the super- 
ficial absorbents ; whereas in all the old books 


on the veterinary art, it is represented as a dis- 
ease of the veins. 


A horse glandered has the whole mass of blood 
contaminated. ‘This may be considered by me- 
dical gentlemen as an important fact, as it goes 
to prove the doctrine of humoral pathology. 
That the whole mass of blood is diseased in a 
horse affected with glanders has been proved by 
the following experiment made by Mr. Coleman, 
Professor at the Veterinary Institution, England. 
He took a young healthy ass, an animal, as he 
states, peculiarly susceptible of the disease, and 
introduced a pipe having a stop cock into the 
jugular vein, united by means of an ureter to 
another pipe, which he introduced into the car- 
otid artery of a glandered horse. He then bled 
the ass to death, by opening his carotid artery, 
and turning the stop cock, admitted the blood of 
the horse into his vessels, and resuscitated him. 
The result was that the ass became violently 
glandered. He inoculated other asses from the 
matter produced in him, and was able to carry 
on the same disease. 

Corns in the feet of horses are very unlike 
corns on the feet of the human subject. There 
is nothing which grows in the feet of horses that 
constitutes corns. Their is no increase of sub- 
stance. Corns in the feet of horses are mere 
bruises. Every body has seen or experienced 
the effects of bruises upon the human nail. 
Corns in the feet of horses are injuries of a sim- 
ilar nature. ‘The red appearance which they 
have is caused by an extravasation of blood 
which spreads itself among the fibres of the 
horny hoof. Corns are generally occasioned by 
the shoe. They may, however, arise from 
other injuries. They are easily cured py suit- 
able remedies and a proper mode of shoeing, 
unless the inflammation occasioned by the injury 
has been of long standing and assumed a chronic 
character. In this case the cure is more tedious. 
Horse ail_—l1 will take this opportunity to 
make a few remarks on the nature of this com- 
plaint. 

Strictly speaking, all diseases of horses are 
horse ails; but custom has given this epithet to 
a species of disease very common ameng our 
horses. The disease referred to, is called stran- 
gles in most of the old books on Farriery. It 
consists in an inflammation of the membrane lin- 
ing the nose and the arytenoid cartilages. This 
disease is accompanied by a cough anda dis- 
charge from the nostrils. The cough is sym- 
pathetic, and is produced by the extreme sen- 
sibility of the membrane thus inflamed. The 
lightest dust, or even a drop of water lodged 
upon this membrane, in this irritable state, pro- 
duces coughing. The inflammation sometimes 
extends to the lungs, and then this disease is ac- 
companied with a disease of the chest, and re- 
te speedy and energetic treatment, as in- 

ammation of the lungs in the horse is apt to ter- 
minate speedily in gangrene. Copious bleeding, 
from six to ten quarts at first and smaller bleed- 
ings afterwards, as the state of the case may re- 
quire, and small doses of aloes from one to two 
drachms, given daily, have been found the most 
successful remedies in inflammation of the lungs. 
Drastic purgatives should be avoided, as they 
increase the irritation, and put the life of the 
horse in extreme hazard. 


animals differ as much as their anatomy and 
physiology. The specific effect of medicine 
upon different animals is no Jess various than 
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Glauber’s salts in doses of one pound operate 
on the ox asa cathartic, but on the horse they 
operate principally as a diuretic. Castor oil 
does not operate on the horse as a purgative,any 
more than train oi! or any other oil. 

Opium does not produce its specific effect 
upon the horse. It operates merely as an as- 
tringent. It has no anodyne effect, as it has 
upon man. It will not mitigate pain. It is un- 
fortunate that most writers on the veterinary 
art have copied from each other, and have re- 
commended medicines for the horse which are 
known to be useful tomen. Thus calomel, rhu- 
barb and colocynth, have been recommended as 
purgatives for horses, whereas they are now 
known to have no such effect on that animal. 
Bark produces no sensible effect upon the 
horse. 

There are no medicines that operate on the 
horse as ipecacuanha and tartar emetic do upon 
the human subject. 

Tartar emetic in doses of four ounces will 
sometimes occasion a little nausea and purging, 
but in smaller doses it has no sensible effect 
No preparation of mercury will produce sali- 
vaiion in the horse. His gums may be made 
sore by mercury, but ptyalism cannot be produ- 
ced by it. 

Sugar of lead which is known to be a most 
deadly poison to man, the horse can take without 
injury. ‘Tobacco has no deleterious effect upon 
the horse. 

Hellebore in doses of half a drachm produces 
a tendency to nausea in the horse. Hemlock is 
good food for goats, but a deadly poison to man; 
and wheat, the natural food for man, is poison 
to the horse. Spirit of turpentine, which an 
infant may handle without injury, operates as 
caustic when applied to the skin of a horse, al- 
though it may be applied to sores and fungous 
flesh on that animal without producing pain. 








“ All great improvements have originated 
from men who combined science with practice, 
and there is not at present a more popular pur- 
suit in England, nor a more interesting topic of 
conversation in well informed circles, than the 
philosophical and leading doctrines of agricul- 
ture. ‘This art is now clearly understood to be 
the chief support of national greatness and in- 
dependence ; and the various questions in poli- 
tical economy to which it gives rise and affords 
a solution, all hold a share in the general in- 
terest.”-— Young’s Letters of Agricola. 


Speaking of Agriculture, the same writer ob- 
serves, ‘ I hold it as unquestionable, that there 
is no other art in the whole compass of human 
ingenuity and skill, which admits of such inter- 
esting experiments, of such a clear insight into 
the laws of matter, of such philosophi€ contem- 
plation, of such healthy and invigorating exer- 
cise, and of such intimate union with all the 
sciences that ennoble man and exalt him to his 
just pre-eminence.” 

= 
THE PLEASURE OF PLEASING. 

To a man who possesses a good heart there 

can be nothing more pleasing than the con- 


It has been stated above, that the diseases of| sciousness of giving pleasure to others. The 


luxury of doing good is a most exquisite as well 
as a most innocent luxury to him whose feelings 
and affections are such as make a man capable 





their structure and diseases. 


of enjoying as well as bestowing happiness. 
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THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTURE, AND CERTAIN 
FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


The celebrated Sully declared agriculture to be the 


MEANS 





breast from which the State must draw its nourish-| 


ment. Commerce and manufactures he considered as 
the sinews of the State, and deserving all possible en- 
couragement. But, perhaps the most effectual way to 
encourage commerce and mavifactures is to foster ag- 
riculture, which is the parent of all improvement, and 
the source of all national and individual prosperity. 
The manufacturer must eat his bread at a moderate 
price, or his work shop will cease to support him, and 
he wil! either drag on a wretched existence in penury 
and discontent, or seek, by emigration, some ameliora- 
tion of his circumstances. The merchant, likewise, 
cannot expect to flourish in a country whose soil is un- 
productive, and whose inhabitants of course are too 
poor to afford remittances to sanction his importations. 

Merchants and manufacturers, therefore, who are 
alive to their own interest, will encourage agriculture 
by all the means in their power, and will be sensible 
that it is the first and greatest link in that chain of na- 
tional prosperity, which embraces all ranks in a happy 
and well regulated community. Agricultural Socie- 
ties, and Publications on Husbandry, are among the 
most approved means of giving speed to the plough, 
and success to the labors of the husbandman, and 
ought, therefore, to be patronized (as they frequently 
are) by those whose pursuits are entirely remote, and 
apparently foreign from rural occupations. 

Every man who cultivates the ground should be am- 
bitious to contribute something from the stock of his 
knowledge, whether acquired by reading, observation 
or experience, to the general fund of agricultural in- 
formation. By this means he may become a benefac- 
tor of his species, and be placed higher in the estima- 
tion of good men, than the greatest conqueror, who 
ever waded through seas of blood to the summit of 
that ** bad eminence,” which can only be ascended 
by devils and heroes. If he is convinced that he has 
made any improvements, which promise to be useful 
to his fellow creatures, he will not perform the part of 
a patriot nor philanthropist if he does not put mankind 
in possession of such improvements. If he can gain 
any equivalent for his discoveries by virtue of patents, 
premiums, or otherwise, let him obtain it. If not, he 
will do well to lay them before the public, and take 
his reward in the consciousness of having been of ser- 
vice to his fellow creatures. The man, who refuses a 
benefit which he might bestow without injury to himself, 
is but little better than one who.does an injury with- 
out receiving any benefit from the injurious act. The 
latter destroys human happiness, and the former with- 
holds the means by which happiness might have existed. 

It is no apology for these misers, whose thoughts 
are worth money, and therefore hoarded in their own 
bosoms, to say that they cannot write in an elegant 
style, aud @ not know how to put their ideas upon 
paper in such a manner asto escape the ridicule of 
men of learning. If they cannot write elegantly, they 
may perhaps write naturally, so as to be’ understood, 
and nothing more is wanted. Ifa farmer has discov- 
ered some improvement relating to his occupation, 
which, if generally known, would -prove of general 
utility, and thinks he cannot well describe it in writ- 
iug, let him tell his story concerning the matter, either 
to the editor of this paper, or to some other person, 
who will write off his information in a plain style, and 
send it tothe New England Farmer, or some other pe- 
riedical work, for publication. 








There should be no secrets in agriculture, and what- 
ever concerns the public good, the public should be 
put in possession of. The benefits which would result 
from the more general diffusion of agricultural intelli- 
gence would be immense, and almost incalculable. 
We will state a few evils which infest the husband- 
man, and may be styled the plagues of agriculture, 
and set down concisely their real or supposed reme- 
dies, and leave it for the reader to judge of the advan- 
tages which would result from the universal extension 
of the knowledge of those remedies, which are effec- 
tive, or of others more efficient, where they are una- 
vailing. 

In some seasons the vegetables in our gardens are 
almost annihilated by worms of several species. Fall 
ploughing, or spading the ground just before frost sets 
in, and strewing the ground with fine salt in the spring 
some time before the seeds are sown, are said to be 
sovereign remedies against these petty but powerful 
depredators. 

There isa kind of worm (which the learned call 
curculio) found in apples, pears, and some other sorts 
of fruit, which either injures or destroys little if any 
less than one half of the fruit produced in New Eng- 
land. It is said (but the report wants confirmation) 
that spent tan from the yard of the tanner, spread a- 
bout the roots of fruit trees, will secure them against 
these little thieves, who steal every year about one 
third of the products of our orchards, and injure a con- 
siderable part of the remainder. Spent tan, likewise, 
some suppose, will prove a specific against canker 
worms and catterpillars. We solicit further inf rma- 
tion on this subject. 

There is another kind of worm, which bores its way 
into peach trees, locust trees, &c. at or near their 
roots, which some say should be cut out witha knife, 
or chissel, and others affirm that soap suds, heated af- 
ter afamily wash, and poured about the roots about 
the middle of August, will destroy the eggs of the 
young worm. Unleached ashes and spent tan are like- 
wise recommended.. , 

There is a worm, or maggot, which affects the head 
of sheep, supposed to be @ species of bott, and which it 
is affirmed may be expelled by injecting vinegar by a 
syringe into the nostrils of the affected animal. A 
worm of the same, or different species, is also found on 
the outside of the head of sheep, at the roots of the 
wool, about the throat, ears, &c. This, we are told, 
may be destroyed by the application of spirits of tur- 
pentine. 

There is a worm, called, we believe, the wire worm, 
which destroys seed corn before it vegetates. The at- 
tacks of this insect, we are informed, may be guarded 
against by soaking the seed corn in a solution of com- 
mon salt, or salt-petre. But ifthe solution is made too 
strong, and the seed suffered to remain in it too long, it 
will destroy the principle of vegetation, and the corn 
will never come up, unless you dig it up, as we have 
found to our cost. — 

Some people affirm that horses affected with bots, 
and apparently in the last agonies, may be cured al- 
most instantaneously by the external application of 
spirits of turpentine to the breast. Others advise to 
turn a dose of spirits of turpentine down the throat of 
the animal. 

Some assert that cattle or sheep, which are hoven or 
swollen, in consequence of having eaten too much 
green and succulent food, may be cured by a dose of 
lye, made with potash, pearlash, or house ashes. Oth- 
ers say that the animal must be stabbed, scientifically, 
in order to let the gas escape, which is the cause of the 
disorder. 

Some say that elder juice expressed from the leaves 





~~ 


or berries, or even a decoction of tea made of the com. | 7 j 
mon elder, but more especially the dwarf elder, will. | 


not only destroy maggots in meat, cheese, &c. but 
sprinkled over cucumber vines, squash vines, &c. wil! 
preserve them against the bugs and flies which so often 
prove destructive to those vegetables. We have very, 
little doubt of the efficacy of elder for the purposes 
above stated, but should be glad to learn something 
further on the subject. 

We do not pretend to assert that all, or any of the 
above named remedies are never failing specifics.— 
Some of them, however, we know to be useful, having 
witnessed their good effects ; and some others we have 
collected from persons whose veracity and discernment 
we have no reason to call in question. Now if even a 
part of those remedies are efficient, their general know- 
ledge and consequent application would save the in- 
habitants of New England, in one year, more money 
than they pay in taxes, of every name and nature, in 
ten years. It costs a farmer, who owns one hundred 
acres of land under cultivation, more to maintain the 
worms in his garden and cornfield, the bugs in his 
peas, the lice upon his cabbages, the caterpillars and 
canker worms in his orchard, the flies of his turnip yard 
and dairy, including the Hessian flies of his wheat field, 
the bots in his horses bellies and ’sheep’s heads, &c. &c. 
than it would to bring up a family of children; and send 
one or more sons to an agricultural college (if we had 
such an institution) into the bargain. 

These diminutive enemies, however, are easily sub- 
dued, if we knew how to attack them; and we have 
no doubt but there are individuals who are in pos- 
session of information which would enable every far- 
mer to rid himself of the destroyers; and we ardently 
wish people possessing such information would forward 


it to us, or some other printers, to be published for the: 


benefit of mankind. 


Worcester Cattle Show.—We are sorry that we are 
not able to publish, at large, in this week’s paper, 2 
list of the Premiums, &c. offered by the Worcester 
County Agricultural Society. The copy was received 
too late for insertion in the present No. but shall ap- 
pear in our next. 


COMMUNICATION. 


We present the following desultory, but we 
hope well considered remarks, as a Communi- 
cation, because we propose to speak of “ Tur 
New Enciano Farmer,” and its titles to atten- 
tion, and encouragement, and we would not 
have it appear to be an editorial article. We 
have never doubted, that a newspaper princi- 
pally devoted to agricultural subjects would be 
of great use, but we have entertained fears that 
farmers and cultivators would not with sufficient 
zeal and spirit give it their support. 
of them believe, that they know enough already 
—that nobody can teach them any thing which 
is new—that agricultural labor is so simple, that 
nothing is necessary to the full accomplishment 
of a farmer, but to mow well, to hoe his land 
with expedition, to hold the plough, and drive 
his oxen with skill, and to commit to the soil, 
to any seil, without considering its adaptation 
to particular plants, the seed, without any ref- 
erence to the unquestionable and well settled 
fact, that after one plant has exhausted the soil 
of the nutriment fitted for it, another will flour- 
ish as well as if the former had not been raised 
upon it—in short, without any ideas of the use 
ofa succession of crops. 

The present state of general information, and 
particularly the greatly advanced state of agri. 


Too many. 
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éultural knowledge, forbid the continuance of 


' ties. There is another reason, besides the more 
> and their much more extended circulation, which 


| more extensively useful. 


* tions ina weekly newspaper commonly are. 
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these indolent and degrading opinions. It is 
perceived that agriculture as well as its coadju- 
tor, manufactures, is susceptible of great and 
indefinite improvement, and this improvement 
cannot be extensively and with due rapidity 
circulated, and promoted, but by journals pnb- 
lished more frequently, than the formal and 
stated journals of the several agricultural socie- 


frequent opportunities afforded by newspapers, 


should give them the preference and make them 
The periodical jour- 
nals have more stateliness and formality—they 
are composed of essays written in a style mfore 
elevated and more learned, than communica- 


Many intelligent farmers are therefore deterred 
from communicating their experiments or sug- 
gesting their doubts or theirinquiries. No man 
feels the smallest fear of addressing the Editor 
of a newspaper, secure of secrecy, and equally 
secure of admission if he suggests any thing in- 
genious, novel or interesting. 


It would seem to be a paradox, or extremely 
strange, if while our commercial community 
consisting at the utmost of 500,000 persons can 
sustain several hundred newspapers,.the agri- 
cultural interest composed of the residue of the 
community and amounting to nine millions can 
support but two or three exclusively devoted to 
agriculture. It would argue less intelligence, 
less zeal for their best interests, less desire of 
improvement among farmers, all which we be- 
lieve, and hope not to be the case. The truth 
we believe to be, that they have never been 
awakened—that they are more quiet, less ad- 
yenturous, less active, but full as intelligent 
and full as desirous of improvement when the 
path is laid open to them. 

We have to be sure had newspapers printed 
in the interior, and agricultural towns, but they 
have too often been mere copyists of the news- 
papers of the metropolis. They have, too often, 
been meagre and dull, with little original mat- 
ter, and still less of articles devoted to agricul- 
ture. Two journals form an exception to this 
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al societies, and individuals of these states can, 
as conveniently communicate with the Editor of. 
a paper at Boston as with one at a distance in| 
his own state. 
Having made these remarks favorable to the 
new paper just published in Boston, we think it: 
proper to add, that we have no connection 
whatever with the journal, but we believe the | 
Proprietor, and Mr. Fessenden the Editor, per-, 
fectly competent to the undertaking, and that 
with suitable patronage they will fulfil all the 
just expectations of the agricultural public. 
Without such aids both by way of subscription 
and of communication on the subject of agriculture, 
this, and every other such undertaking must neces-| 
sarily fail—with them, they must succeed. Noth- 
ing in New England ever failed, to which she 
put forth her force with perfect good will. 
We are happy to remark, that a respectable 
paper edited at Plymouth, called the “ Old 
Colony Memorial,” devotesa part of its pages 
to agriculture. A writer in that paper with 
the signature of “ Monumet” asks, * is there 
“no method of staying the ravages of the worm 
“that is devastating our grass and our corn- 
“fields? What is their history? Is their pro- 
** duction or their progress in any way connect- 
“ed with the excessive dryness of the season? 
** Why have they a singular distaste for shade 
“or moisture, leaving a verdant circle round 
‘every tree, and making an exact line of de- 
“ marcation between meadows and upland ?” 
While we must commend the spirit of inquiry 
and the desire of improvement and of obviating 
existing evils which check the labors of the 
farmer discovered by this querist, the writer of 
| these queries will we are convinced excuse us, 
for expressing our regret, that he did not give 
us more precise descriptions of the insect which 
has proved to be thus injurious. If he has as- 





certained, that a was a worm, which produced 
this devastation, he might have described its 
length, its color, and its first appearance, and 
duration. Is it the same worm, which attacks 
the grass and the corn? A worm, which should 
destroy or injure Indian corn in August, must 
be an important enemy, and should be describ- 
ed. Let us entreat our farming brethren when 





rule—The Plough Boy, printed at Albany, and 
the American Farmer, printed at Baltimore. — 
The well merited success of these works en- 
title the Editors to great praise, and they will 
have the honor of turning the attention of the 
public to its most interesting and important con- 
eern. Whatever success may hereafter attend 
agricultural journals will be and ought to be 
attributed to them in a great degree—but the 
expense of postage—the difference in the modes 
of cultivation in Maryland and New York, ren- 
der these interesting papers of less value with 
us, than their intrinsic merits would seem to 
promise. We want a New England agricultur- 
al newspaper. It should be centrally placed— 
and we ask is there any place more convenient 
than the Metropolis of New England ? We are 
not citizens of the new city of Boston—we have 
no local prejudices—but we think that the ag- 
ricultural societies of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, the cultivation, soil, climate and habits 
of which are very similar, (taken in a general 
view) can find no place more convenient for the 
communication, and dissemination of the exper- 


they meet with such an insect to preserve a 

few of them in phials, that they may be exam- 

ined by naturalists. A FARMER. 
Roxbury, Sept. 3d. 
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LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

London papers have been received at this 
port, by the ship Champion, which bring dates 
from that place as late as July 31. They con- 
tain little matter of interest. Tranquillity ap- 
pears to be in a great measure restored to Spain, 
and the national militia,;who had been encamped 
in Madrid from the 1st to the 17th of July, broke 
up at the last mentioned date, and retired to 
their homes. Itis reported however, that two 
divisions of French troops had crossed the fron- 
tier, and entered the Spanish territory. It is 
thought that these movements will serve to 
unite the Spaniards in favor of the popular 
cause. The French soldiers too, it issafl, have 
expressed an unwillingness to oppose the pro- 
gress.of freedom in Spain. 

The Greeks appear to be stemming the tor- 
rent of oppression with some prospect of even- 
tual success in the acquisition of freedom. ‘They 





iments, essays and official papers of their sever- 


are said to have burnt, on the 22d of June, the 
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Turkish admiral’s ship, and two others, and it 
is stated that the Capt. Pacha, who commanded 
at Scio, during the infliction of the barbarities 
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|which have desolated that island, has lost his 


life by the fire, which consumed his ship. The 
Greeks promise their troops lands sequestered 
from the Turks. 

The British Parliament has made an appro- 
priation for publishing by authority, a uniform 
and regular edition of British History. It is 


| expected to cost about 9000 dollars a year. 








LAW OF PATENTS. 





CHARLES EWER, No. 51, Cornhill, has just pub 
lished, price $3,50, bound, 


N ESSAY ON THE LAW OF PATENTS FOR 
NEW INVENTIONS. Py Tomas GREEN 
FESSENDEN, Counsellor at Law. 

** As the West Indies had never been discovered 
‘* without the discovery of the Mariner’s Needle; so it 
“* cannot seem strange, if Science be no farther devel- 
** oped, if the Art itself of Invention and Discovery be 
“* passed over.”—Bacon. 

The second edition, with large additions, corrected 
and improved by the author. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE AUTHOR. 
Salem, Sept. 4, 1821. 
Sim—I have examined your MS. on the Law of Pa- 
tents with as much care as my engagements would per- 
mit, and I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion, 
that the work will be highly useful to all persons who 
are engaged in obtaining patents, or in vindicating 
them in Courts of Justice. The manuscript contains a 
collection of all the cases, on the subject of Patents, 
within my knowledge ; and the principles contained in 
them are detailed with accuracy and fullness in the 
Summary, at the conclusion. I know of no work so 
comprehensive as yours on this subject; and it may be 
relied on as a safe guide. I hope you will receive en- 
couragement sufficient to justify the publication, which 
I should think would be profitable as well as exten- 
sively useful. JOSEPH STORY. 
Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1821. 
Sin—We have looked over the manuscript of the se- 
cond edition of your publication on the Law of Patents. 
This edition is a great improvement on the first, and 
we think it will be a valuable and useful book to the 
profession, as it contains the statutes, and states we be- 
lieve accurately, all, or nearly all the decisions, which 
have been made on a branch of the law, daily growing 
more interesting and important. 
WM. PRESCOTT, 
D. WEBSTER. 
Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. , 
Boston, Sept. 27, 1821. 
Srr—The new edition of your Essay on Patent-Law, 
which I have taken some time to examine, is a very 
improved work. More ample materiais, furnished te 
your hands, by decisions, subsequent to your former 
edition, have enabled you to present to the public and 
the bar a more minute analysis, as well as a more com- 
prehensive view of this branch of law than has yet ap- 
peared in England or in this country. Your mfthod of 
arranging all the decisious, in the order of an anna- 
lytical digest of the several requirements and provisions 
of our statutes for granting patents, puts the lawyer at 
once in possession of the judicial construction of the 
statutes; while your synthetic summary, far more ex- 
tended and comprehensive than in the former edition, 
place within reach of the mechanic a sure means of 
judging whether his invention is a fit subject for a Pa- 
tent; what is required of him by the statute in order to 
obtain his Patent ; and what provisions are enacted for 
securing to himself and heirs his meritorious privilege. 
I cannot conclude without wishing you the success 
your labors surely deserve. 
GEORGE SULLIVAN. 





Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. 
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HOME. 
Home ! "tis the name of all that sweetens life, 

It speaks the warm affection of a wife ; 

The lisping babe that prattles on the knee, 

In all the playful grace of infancy ; 

The spot where fond parental love may trace 
The glowing virtues of an infant race ; 

Oh! ‘tis a word of more than magic spell, 
Whose sacred power the wanderer best can tell. 
He who long distant from his native land, 

Feels at the name of home his soul expand ; 
Whether as patriot, husband, father, friend, 

To that dear point his thoughts, his wishes bend ; 
And still he owns, where e’er his footsteps roam, 
Life’s choicest blessings centre all AT HOME. 








From the Connecticut Agricultural Almanac. 


THE FARMER'S CREED. 
Let this be held the Farmer’s Creed— 
For stock, seek out the choicest breed ; 
In peace and plenty let them feed ; 
Your land sow with the best of seed ; 
Let it not dung nor dressing need ; 
Inclose, plough, reap, with care and speed, 
And you will soon be rich indeed. 
SOI 1 TT ARE: ©) RD 
From the Old Colony Memorial. 
To the Editor.—Sin, 

In your last paper, a correspondent inquires, 
‘from whence came the sweet corn, and at 
what time was it introduced here?’ 

Of the natural history of the sweet corn, it is 
presumed, that, with all the other species of 
the Indian corn, it is indigenous to America. 
Of this particular species, nothing was known 
in this section of the country (ifin New Eng- 
land) before 1779. In that year an expedition 
under the command of General Sullivan, was 
sent against the Six nations of Indians, inhabit- 
ing on the borders of the Susquehannah. Poor’s 
brigade made a part of thatexpedition. A gen- 
tleman from this place,* then an officer in that 
brigade, on his return, after the expedition, 
brought some ears of that corn.t| That was the 
first of the species ever seen here, and has, 
since that time, been more and more diffused; 
and I believe within a few years only, has been 
generally and extensively cultivated for culina- 
ry purposes. The species has undergone some 
change since it was first introduced—then the 
core was a bright crimson, and after being boil- 
ed, and the corn taken off, if the core was laid 
in contact with any linen (the table cloth ora 
napkin,) it communicated an indelible stain. 
This inconvenience has disappeared. ‘This spe- 
cies also, like what is distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of southern or flat corn, by repeated 
planting here, assimilates it to our local corn— 
for a number of years | was careful in selecting 
the laggest aff fairest ears for seed, until it 
grew nearly as large and fair as the common 
corn, and at the same time lost mnch of its pe- 
culiar qualities, softness and sweetness ; and I con- 
cluded it would, in process of cultivation, be- 
come assimilated to the common corn of New- 
England, although I accidentally discovered that 
the ears which were produced on the suckers 
{and it is very much disposed to sucker,) were 
smaller, much more shrivelled, and in appear- 











*Captain Richard Bagnal, then a Lieutenant. 
tThere called the Papoon corn, probably frem its 


ance perfectly similar to the corn which I first 
remembered to have seen. 1 then selected 
some of the ears from the suckers, which were 
sufficiently ripe, and served for seed, and found, 
that on the next year’s planting, I had repro- 
duced corn, at the least ten years’ retrograde ; 
and have since then annually saved a portion of 
seed in that mode. The fact will be obvious 
to any one who is in the practice of gathering 
the corn, that the ears which are produced on 
the suckers, though small, retain the milk long- 
er, and are suitable for the table longer, than 
those that are produced on the leading stalks.— 
If these hints can give any satisfaction to your 
querist, or can, in your opinion, he the occasion 
of eliciting any further information on the natu- 
ral history of sweet corn, you will please give 
them a place in your vehicle of agricultural and 








historical information. Yours, ' 
PLYMOTHEUS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THOUGHTS ON WAR. 

It is wonderful with what cociness and indif- 
ference the greater part of mankind see war 
commenced. Those who hear of it at a dis- 
tance or read of it in books, but have never 
presented its evils to their minds, cousider it ae 
little more than a splendid game, a procta:a- 


but they die upon the bed of honor—resign 
their lives amidst the joys of conquest, and filied 
with their country’s glory, smile in death. ‘The 
life «f a modern soldier is ill represented m 
hevoic fiction. War has means of destruction 
more formidable than the cannon and the sword. 
Of the thousands and tens of thousands that per- 
ish in war, a small part feel the stroke of an 


brance. 


most part with little effect. 


tages. 


without envy. 


whose palaces rise like exhalations. 


poverished. 
ambition adds another year to slaughter and 
desolation, and laugh from their desks at brave- 





tenderness and sweetness made the food of children, 


ry and science, while they are adding figure to 





enemy. ‘The greater number languish in ships, 
in tents or hospitals, amidst damps and putre- 
factions; pale, torpid, spiritless and hopeless, 
gasping and groaning, unpitied among men made 
obdurate by long continuance of hopeless mise- 
ry, and at last are buried in pits, or heaved into 
the ocean, without notice and without remem- 
By incommodious encampments, and 
unwholesome stations, where courage is useless, 
and enterprize impracticable, fleets are silently 
dispeopled, and armies sluggishly melted away. 
Thus is a people gradually exhausted, for the 
The wars of civil- 
ized nations make very slow changes in the 
system of empire ; the public perceive scarcely 
any alteration but an increase of debt, and the 
few individuals who are benefitted, are not sap- 
posed to have the clearest right to their advan- 
It he that shared the danger enjoyed 
the profit, and after bleeding in the battle grew 
rich by the victory, he might show his gains 
But at the conclusion of a ten 
year’s war how are we recompensed for the 
death of multitudes, and the expense of millions, 
but by contemplating the sudden glories of pay- 
masters and agents, contractors and commissa- 
ries, whose equipages shine like meteors, and 
These 
are the men, who, without virtue, labor or haz- 
ard, are cowe rich as their country is im- 

ey rejoice when obstinacy or 


figure and cypher to cypher, hoping for a ney 


contract from a new armament, and computing || 


the profits of a siege or a tempest. 
Dr. Johnson. 


He who goes to bed in anger has the devil 
for a bed fellow. 

An antiquary has been said to esteem ever; 
thing as Dutchmen do cheese, the better fo 
being mouldy. 


A good character is the greatest of tempora) | 


blessings, with the exception of a good con- 


cience ; and good health stands next on the list [ 


of sublunary enjoyments. 

Knaves live upon fools as naturally as spiders 
prey upon flies. But there is nothing worth 
being dishonest. Crimes, though secret, are 


never secure, for Providence has set up tacks | 7 
and g bbits in the consciences of transgressurs, | 7 
and they ali carry Cain’sfears about them. He | 7 


that deserves punishment, expects it, and is ey- 


er m apprehensions until detected; his very | ~ 


sleep is painful, and his ufe a terror. 


How sweet in the moment of affliction is the 


/exercise of the social affections ! they are the 
balm which, mingled in the bitter cup of grie(. 
. atiavs its harshness, and subdues its venom. No 
tion, an army, a battle and a triumph. Some} human beimg can be perfectly miserable so long 
indeed must perish in the most successful eid, | * 


as he can enjoy the sympathy of one kindred 
soul ; and even when that is denied, the Chris- 
tiar knows there is an ear open to the sorrow- 
ful signings of every afflicted heart. 

THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 

Love makes its way insensibly through res. 
pect and gratitude, as a flower, which in order 
to biow, opens the slight texture in which it is 
eniolded. 





NATURE'S MISTAKES, 

Dame nature is liable to errors as well as 
other gentle folks—aithough, in generat way, 
it must be acknowledged that the old lady is 
pretty correct in her conduct, yet she some- 
times takes steps, which in demi-reps would be 
deemed very disreputable. She makes calves 
with two heads, snakes with two bodies, &c. 


of nature. But her greatest error lies in the 
mode in which she forms some peopie’s head: 
and hearts, by making their heads soft and 


requires exactly the reverse. 


allied, the firmer the friendship, the more fatal 
is its termination ; and an old man, like a spi- 
der, can never make love, without beating his 
own death-watch. 

{ Norg.—It may not be generally known tha‘ 
the male spider is supplied with a little blad- 
der, somewhat similar to a drum, and that tick- 
ling noise which has been termed the deatb- 
watch, is nothing more than the sound he makes 
upon this little apparatus in order to serenade 
and allure his mistress.]—Portland Gazette. 


Joking Dialogue——W ould you believe it ? Mr 
B. tells me he has written a comedy, but I sup- 
pose he was joking. By no means, for I have 
seen it, and I assure you there is no joke in it. 











and these are called lusi nature, or amusement: | 


their hearis hard, although good workmanship : 


Age and love associate not ; if they are ever |” 
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